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; This ideality is inborn — a gift of Nature and of God. Poet a 
ndsciiur, non fit, may be said with equal truth of the artist: 

11 Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean ; so o'er that art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes. This is an art 
Which does mend Nature ; change it rather, 
The art itself is Nature.' 1 

How subtly and beautifully has Shakespeare explained the beau- 
tiful truth that, but for that ideality which is itself the gift of Na- 
ture, no true artist could exist — that but for this there could, there- 
fore, be no real art ! The artist must first be possessed of this gift, 
together with a deep love of the beautiful, and then he must study 
all the masters of Art who have preceded him. Only to those who 
labour is success ever granted. And as each generation approaches 
nearer to perfection, so must each generation labour all the harder 
if they would make a name. The artist cannot, in his little life, 
make his natural gifts sufficient. He is but one step in advance, 
even by the " dust of labour." He can climb but one round in the 
ladder, of progress. Sir Joshua Reynolds writes : 

" Whoever has so formed his tastes as to be able to feel the j 
beauties of the great masters, has gone a great way in his study ; 
for, merely from a consciousness of this relish of the right, the 
mind swells with an inward pride, and is almost as powerfully 
affected as if it had itself produced what it admires. ... It is in 
vain for poets or painters to endeavour to invent without materials 
on which the mind may work, and from which invention must ori- 
ginate. Nothing can come of nothing. Homer is supposed to be 
possessed of all the learning of his time ; and we are certain that 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle were equally possessed of all the 
knowledge in the art which had been discovered in the works of 
their predecessors." 

So, although ideality is alike necessary to the nature of the artist 
and the poet, the reality of labour and study is necessary to his 
success in his vocation. And yet I think it impossible for one who 
is not possessed of the first to ever study art with that devotion, 
and attention, and love, without which no study can ever be suc- 
cessfully mastered. 

The standard for the scientific man is truth — truth in every 
thought and idea. The standard of the true artist is taste and 
feeling ; his object, to give refined pleasure. He goes to Nature, 
but it is to select from her vast galleries of beauty whatever strikes 
him as grandest and loveliest. He can choose these, and leave all 
the rest as he pleases, his own innate feeling being his guide, his 
own taste his tutor. 

Canova, it is said, finding no model sufficiently perfect for his 
Venus, modelled a limb from one, a bust from another, and so on 
to the perfect form. And yet, without the deep love of the beau- 
tiful in his own soul, he never could have reconciled and arranged 
these different portions of the human form divine to reach his ideal 



of perfection. In the Venus de' Medici there is little doubt that the 
ancient sculptor anticipated Canova in this course : " So stands the 
statue that enchants the world." It is so with all the most perfect 
forms of sculpture. Few perfect models could be obtained, and 
the difficulty of getting these to sit is obvious. 

In painting, the artist nearly always idealises, and in portrait- 
painting he must do this to be successful. To give the portrait 
so that it is recognised by the least art-loving relative, and yet so 
that it may reach the feeling of the most poetical lover of the sub- 
ject, this is high Art. In short, to surround and imbue it with the 
idealism of the artist's own spirit — after a close study of the cha- 
racter of the sitter — is the very essence of success. 

The writer knows a portrait of a poetess ; a timid, shrinking 
woman, never beautiful except in her lovely spirit, her wonderful 
genius, and deep mother-love. She said to the artist : 

u . . . . Paint me as I am, 
Whatever shape or colour you may see, 
And do not fold the white fleece of the lamb 
About the yellow lioness for me. 

It shall be truth unless your soul is blind." 

The artist followed her directions — as far as he could see her. It 
is painfully realistic. There is not one flattering touch. But ah ! 
if he could have seen her bending above her yellow-haired boy — her 
tearful eyes full of the deep devotion of her wonderful mother-heart — 
if he could hear her crooning her own sweet songs to her " favourite 
child " — always that one who is sick or sorrowing — if he could 
know the deep, deep soul whose wonderful cadences are being 
echoed but now all over this land, then he would paint another 
picture, and fill that face with a tenderer and diviner beauty. His 
soul is probably not " blind," yet how could he know the woman's 
soul unless he had read her looks ? For she is like the mimosa, 
ever folding the leaves of her heart to all tangible touches, and only 
letting the fragrance go out from her quiet home sanctum, from 
the midst of the children who are her inspiration. 

Thousands of instances might be cited to strengthen my plea for 
the ideal in Art. The only refining influence of Art consists in this 
very ideality. If we saw nothing more in it than we see in Nature, 
how little would the soul be elevated above the earth ! There would 
be no aspirations to higher, finer spheres, to nobler efforts, to a more 
beautiful perfection. The sentiments excited by the beautiful paint- 
ings of the old masters would never have been born. They would 
lie still in the Lethean sea, awaiting the birth of imagination in the 
human soul to call them into existence. Without this feeling the 
sunset clouds would never suggest an opening through the celes- 
tial gates, the words of the Psalmist would fall like clods of lead 
upon the spirit, and the great poets of the earth had never written. 
Without this we were like slugs in stagnant waters, like clams 
within the shell, like blind moles burrowing in the ground. 

Mary E. Nealy. 



NOTES. 



ART IN WASHINGTON.— Massachusetts has sent her second 
contribution to the collection of national statuary in the Capitol 
at Washington — a statue in marble of Samuel Adams. In strong con- 
trast with her aristocratic and stately Governor Winthrop, of quaint but 
stylish dress, commemorating the foundation of the colony, we have now 
the sturdy patriot and republican of a later age, in simple garb, but clad 
in the defiant spirit of a champion of popular rights that made the State. 
This last work is by Miss Annie Whitney, of Massachusetts, who, it is 
agreed, has done full honour to her subject and to her State, and shown 
her ability to execute a statue in a style of vigour generally supposed 
'0 be attainable only by the chisel of a man. The action of the statue 
is founded upon the following event : After the massacre of citizens of 
Boston by British soldiers, March 5, 1770, and fearing the people would 
attack the military at night, a town-meeting was held at the Old South 
Church, and a committee, of which Samuel Adams .was chairman, was 
sent to Governor Hutchinson and his council todemand the removal of 
'he soldiers from the city. After consultation the governor consented to 
remove the regiment (there were but two) that had fired upon the citi- 
zens. This reply being reported to the meeting, the committee was 



ordered to declare to Hutchinson that it was not satisfactory. The same 
reply was made to another request that both regiments should be re- 
moved. John Adams has left us a vivid account of what followed : 
" Samuel Adams then rising to his full height, his frame quivering with 
emotion, and pointing at Hutchinson with a finger trembling with the 
intensity of passion, exclaimed : ' If you have the power to remove one 
regiment, you can remove both. It is at your peril if you refuse. The 
meeting is composed of three thousand persons. They are becoming 
impatient. A thousand men are already arrived from the neighbour- 
hood, and the whole country is in motion. Night is approaching. An 
immediate answer is expected. Both regiments or none !' " The gover- 
nor yielded, and the committee returned in triumph. Lord North after- 
ward derisively called these troops " Sam Adams's regiments." 

Miss Whitney has selected the moment when, at the close of his 
speech. Adams folded his arms, and fixed an unquailing, expectant look 
upon Hutchinson. The likeness is derived from an authentic portrait, 
and has been pronounced satisfactory. This is a fortunate circumstance, 
for surely no outward form and " countenance extern " better suit the 
hero of such an incident than what Miss Whitney has wrought from the 
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marble. Objection has been urged to the folded arms as an error of 
taste— as too studied and theatrical ; but this cannot be justly said, in 
view of the intensely dramatic crisis of the event. It was something 
more than an ordinary personal effort of patriotism. The writer or 
planner of revolutionary deeds might, perhaps, be more appropriately 
honoured with a quieter style of memorial, but here was one who, in the 
very first struggle for freedom, in person confronted the royal authori- 
ties, and made his bold demand for the rights and protection of his 
countrymen in a way unprecedented, and in this same attitude of unter- 
rified firmness. Miss Whitney has eloquently rendered this act of 
sublime audacity in the sturdy limbs, the erect body, resolute jaw, and 
uplifted brow — a fit image of the later " Hampden, who, with dauntless 
breast, withstood " the governor and his council. One side of the pe- 
destal bears the name and age of the patriot ; on the other is cut the 
italicised passage of his speech to the governor as given above. This 
statue is the first masterpiece from a woman's hand placed in the Capi- 
tol, and entitles the artist to honourable consideration in the award of 
future governmental commissions. W. M. 

Matthew Noble. — Matthew Noble, the English sculptor, who re- 
cently died, was born in 1818, at Hackness, near Scarborough. He 
studied his art in London under J. Francis, held in good repute as a 
sculptor, of busts especially. We first find him as an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy in 1845, and from that year till 1849 all the works he 
contributed were busts ; but in the last-mentioned year he sent, with 
two busts, a statuette of the then late Archbishop of York. In 1852 he 
exhibited a plaster model of a statuette of the late Sir Robert Peel, sub- 
sequently executed in marble for St. George's Hall, Liverpool. Two 
bas-reliefs in bronze, from Mr. Noble's designs, one illustrating a verse 
of Hood's " Bridge of Sighs," the other a verse of the poet's " Dream of 
Eugene Aram," both forming portions of Hood's monument, were in the 
sculpture-gallery of the Academy in 1854. But the work which brought 
him prominently before the public was the Wellington monument erect- 
ed at Manchester in 1856 ; the commission for its execution was com- 
petitive, and the decision in Mr. Noble's favour — for he was then but a 
comparatively young and unknown man — elicited much angry discussion, 
especially on the part of some of his brother artists ; yet, so far as regards 
the sculpture itself, Manchester has good reason to be satisfied with her 
possession. Other important statues by him are Dr. Isaac Barrow, in 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Oliver Cromwell, at Manchester, engraved 
in the April number of the Art Journal ; Sir James Outram, erected on 
the Victoria Embankment ; the Queen, presented by Sir John Musgrove 
to St. Thomas's Hospital, of which he is president ; the late Earl of 
Derby and Sir John Franklin, both erected near Westminster Abbey. 
Of Mr. Noble's ideal works may be named ' Purity,' ' The Angels — Life, 
Death, and the Resurrection,' a mural monument ; ' Amy and her Fawn,' 
and the ' Spirit of Truth,' a mural monument. The number of busts 
of individuals, more or less distinguished, executed by him would make 
a long list. A man of exceedingly delicate constitution, it seemed 
strange, to those who knew him personally, that he should have lived 
even the comparatively short period of his life ; and yet more, that he 
should be able to continue his labours. His death was in all probability 
hastened by that of a son in the terrible railway catastrophe at Abbot's 
Ripton early in the present year. In 1874 he lost another son, a youth 
of great promise as a sculptor. These sad trials weighed most heavily 
on a frail body and a highly-sensitive mind. Few men have been more 
esteemed and regarded, not alone for his great abilities, the manifesta- 
tions of talent that very closely approximated to genius, but for rare 
kindly qualities of mind and heart. Generous in his acts and in his 
sympathies, amiable in his disposition, his nature was essentially kind 
and good. He was a gentleman of high rectitude, irreproachable in all 
the relations of life. In his studio there are, of course, many commis- 
sions, some finished (or nearly so), others in progress, and some barely 
commenced. At the strongly-expressed wish of Mr. Noble, these will 
be carried out by his valued friend, Joseph Edwards, who has been for 
more than twenty years closely associated with him, and greatly aiding 
him in the best of his undertakings. 

Art in Rome. — The large painting by Luigi Toro, of Sessa, exhi- 
bited recently in the Piazza del Popolo, and representing the philosopher 
Agostino Nifo before Charles V., has been purchased by Victor Emmanuel 
for the Capodimonte Gallery at Naples. The picture was originally or- 
dered by the municipal government of Sessa, and commemorates the 
bold action of their republican-spirited Nifo, who continued to sit tran- 
quilly, his hat still on his head, spite of the presence of King Charles 
and his astonished courtiers, on the occasion of a royal visit to Sessa. Since 
the king has acquired the original painting, the artist has made an exact 
copy of it for the city-hall of Sessa. One of the most recent paintings 



by Toro is a landscape with figures, called ' Harvesting in Terra del La- 
voro.' Whoever has visited the Capua or Caserta region, in the summer, 
could not fail to be delighted with this painting, which gives, with won- 
derful accuracy and care, the glowing, yellow hue of grain, ground, and 
almost of the air itself, filled with ardent sun, while the peasant men and 
women are at their work, as in reality, in the picturesque costumes seen 
rarely in Rome, excep.t on the Spanish steps for the benefit of artists. 

One of the best paintings in the recent exhibition was Prof. Bompia- 
ni's ' Parasite at the Roman Table.' In studying it, ages roll back, and 
we seem to be really present at an ancient feast. In a frescoed ban- 
queting-room, behind a marble table supported by two carved lions, on 
a high divan, sits feasting, a rich Roman, with a fair woman at his right, 
upon whose arm a young girl is clasping a bracelet, while a lad of clas- 
sic face and the fixed attention of the young to that which interests 
them, is leaning gracefully forward to catch the words of the parasite- 
gossip, who, attired in the festal costume prepared by the Romans for 
their guests and assumed by the latter on their arrival, is animatedly re- 
peating to the host the news of the day. The wealthy host, with an 
amused expression of face, is seated in a nonchalant, free attitude, and, 
encircled with garlands of flowers, waves the lotus-fan, supposed to have' 
a beneficial effect against the fumes of wine. The young wife on the 
right has a somewhat dignified and indifferent look, as if the stories 
were of no particular interest to her ; but a guest, crowned also with a 
wreath, turns laughingly to listen, while to the right of the foreground a 
most graceful female figure stands close to an incense-burner, arranging 
the perfume in a bowl held by a page. Not far off a slave is pouring 
wine from a large amphora, and others at the table are filling with wine 
the silver cups or removing the vessels ; close to the tiger-skin near the 
table is a wine-cooler, filled with ice and wine. A lute is on the floor, 
which is of shining marble, and tiled under the table. The wall-decora- 
tions are Pompeian as well as the bronze ornaments, for all these acces- 
sories are copied directly from antique specime'ns ; even the dishes on the 
tabic, and the glasses, with plums and water, are from a fresco in the 
triclinium of Tiberias's house on the Roman Palatine, and the egg-dish 
from a Roman one found at the battle of Sadowa. The costumes are 
from Pompeian and other frescoes, and studied with much care. 

The studio of Vannutelli is large and artistic with tapestries. Venice 
seems his favourite subject, since, besides the fine painting purchasedlast 
year by Governor Morgan, we see here several other Venetian gems. One, 
unfinished as yet, is the ' Procession of the Redeemer.' Upon the occa- 
sion of this file, a bridge of boats is made over the Guidecca Canal, and, 
as represented on the canvas before us, it becomes brilliant with life and 
colour, while priests, bearing the standard of the Redeemer, candles and 
poles surmounted with emblems, pass up and down the steps of a small 
bridge on the shore from which the procession starts ; then, their banners 
and gowns flying in the wind, traverse the long bridge of boats, mount 
the church-steps on the other side, and enter the decorated door. On 
the green, shining water float canopied gondolas, and all the figures 
stand out with reality of colour. The sky is clouded as on days when the 
wind is strong. Another painting shows us the Piazza of St. Mark as it 
was at the epoch of Venetian supremacy, when the hue of the famous 
edifices had not become so browned with time, and when the people 
wore the picturesque costumes so much esteemed by artists and masque- 
raders. Some are promenading or taking coffee and ices, much as do 
the Venetians of to-day. The whole effect of the picture is something 
like the colour and detail obtained by looking through a camera-obscura 
— an effect which one vainly wishes, so far as concerns colour, could be 
caught and fixed upon the negative. C. L. W. 

Herbsthoffer. — This distinguished Austrian artist died at his home 
near Vienna in June last. He was born in 1821, at Presburg, Hungary; 
studied his profession in the Academy at Vienna ; went to Paris in i860, 
where he speedily achieved a high reputation. During the war he went 
back to Vienna, but when peace was restored returned to Paris. His 
health, however, then began to fail him, and he soon sought his old 
home at Vienna, where he died. He was first brought into notice by 
his painting ' The Antiquary,' exhibited in the Vienna Salon in 1841* 
He was then only twenty years of age. This painting is now in a picture- 
gallery in the city of Brooklyn. There is also a painting by him in Mr. 
Johnson's collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and among Mr. 
Sherwood's pictures in the Loan Exhibition at the Academy of Design. 
In the last Paris Salon there were two works by him, ' Fanatics throwing 
Themselves upon the Tomb of a Saint,' and ' After the Pillage.' The 
style of this artist is very original ; he was a brilliant colourist, and ex- 
celled in the delineation of street-scenes with many figures. He is 
described as a gentleman of " imposing presence and with a most generous 
and hearty nature, which endeared him to all with whom he came in 
contact socially." 



